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Report of the Director of the Conference on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, held under the auspices of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City of New York in co- 
operation with the American Society of International Law, at 
the Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, N. Y., May 28 — June 1, 191 7. 

June 8, 191 7. 
To Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, 

Chairman of the General Committee. 
Dear Dr. Lindsay, 

The Conference has become a matter of history, the news- 
papers throughout the country have freely commented upon it, 
and the views of the delegates attending it have been frankly 
expressed. I feel that a report from the Director of the Con- 
ference to the gentlemen responsible for its organization is 
in place. 

The aim of the Conference was to create and diffuse what 
President Butler so happily phrased as the " international 
mind." It seemed to the directors of the Academy of Poli- 
tical Science when they held their annual meeting in December 
1 91 6 that no other service to the nation could be rendered by 
the Academy comparable in importance to the realization of 
that aim. Momentous international events had taken place 
during the previous two years, and our own country was con- 
fronted by a serious situation in its foreign affairs. A proper 
attitude towards the international situation upon the part of 
the American people could come only as the result of a cam- 
paign of education, for it is generally admitted that because 
of our comparative isolation even intelligent Americans were 
not properly informed upon the historical, political and eco- 
nomic background of the great war raging in Europe. To 
organize wisely such a campaign of education a committee 
of the Board of Directors of the Academy appointed for that 
purpose decided on December 30, 1916, to appoint a general 
committee of distinguished citizens who had previously shown 
themselves deeply interested in the problems of our foreign re- 
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lations. The personnel of the General Committee is given 
below. 

At its first meeting the following members of the General 
Committee were present : Elihu Root, Alton B. Parker, Charles 
E. Hughes, Adolph Lewisohn, Irving T. Bush, Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, George A. Plimpton, Henry Raymond Mussey, Wil- 
liam L. Ransom, William R. Shepherd, Henry L. Stimson, 
Munroe Smith, George Whitelock, Edward T. Devine, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, Oswald G. Villard and Stephen Pierce 
Duggan. The gentlemen present were enthusiastic in their ex- 
pressions of belief in the wisdom of undertaking a campaign 
to create and diffuse the " international mind " as outlined by 
Professor Lindsay who presided. As the result of the dis- 
cussion it was decided to hold a Conference on the Foreign 
Relations of the United States during the last week of May 
at the Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, N. Y. In order to make 
the Conference nationally representative, it was decided to 
invite the co-operation of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, the American Bar Association and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Moreover, as the aim of the 
Conference — the diffusion of a knowledge of international af- 
fairs among the people of our country — could only be attained 
by means of the hearty assistance of the press, it was decided 
to invite representative newspaper editors from different parts 
of the country to be the guests of the Conference and to par- 
ticipate in its proceedings. Finally Dr. Lindsay was chosen 
chairman of the General Committee and authorized to appoint 
whatever sub-committees would be needed and Professor 
Duggan was chosen to be director of the Conference. The 
membership of the sub-committees is given below. 

The director, upon the request of the Executive Committee 
at its first session, went to Washington to explain the object of 
the Conference at the annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. The members 
of the board were enthusiastically in favor of the Conference 
and promised that the board would be generously represented 
at its sessions, but stated that as the Chamber can only be 
committed to any project by a referendum vote of its mem- 
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bers, it could not be associated with the Conference in an offi- 
cial capacity. The same friendly attitude was adopted by the 
American Bar Association and it may be noted here that both 
of these national bodies were liberally represented at the ses- 
sions of the Conference. The American Society of Inter- 
national Law heartily agreed to co-operate and the Conference 
was held under the auspices of that body and the Academy of 
Political Science. 

The Program Committee met at once to formulate a program 
to accompany the letters of invitation to the newspaper editors 
and other invited guests. It may be relevant to mention here 
that the program and executive committees held sessions weekly 
up to the very opening of the Conference. One serious diffi- 
culty met in oganizing the program definitively was the recall 
of an agreement to speak made by members of Congress and 
officials of the departments of the government at Washington. 
This action on their part was made necessary by the declaration 
of war against Germany which necessitated the constant pres- 
ence of those gentlemen in Washington. The outbreak of war 
also seriously interfered with the acceptance of our invitation 
by many of the newspaper editors throughout the country who 
felt that they could not leave their posts at so critical a time 
when there was such a pressure of business upon them. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the idea of holding the Con- 
ference met with a most hearty response from the editors. 
Practically all of them who were compelled to decline the 
invitation sent a letter of approval of the Conference, and ex- 
pressed their determination to attend if circumstances would 
afterwards permit them. One of the most gratifying features 
of the Conference was the large number of diplomats present, 
and addresses were made by the Ambassador from Brazil, the 
Minister from China, the Minister from Bolivia and the Min- 
ister from Switzerland. Despite the unfavorable circum- 
stances occasioned by the outbreak of war, one hundred and 
forty persons, of whom fifty-three were newspaper and maga- 
zine representatives, accepted invitations to be the guests of 
the Conference. In addition to the national organizations al- 
ready mentioned, invitations were sent to the board of direc- 
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tors of organizations known to be deeply interested in inter- 
national affairs. The result was that representatives of The 
League to Enforce Peace, The World Court League, The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, The World 
Peace Foundation, The National Security League, The Wo- 
man's Peace Party, and the American Geographical Society 
were present at the sessions of the Conference. The total 
number of persons registered as members of the Conference 
was 287. The entire list of invited guests, delegates from or- 
ganizations and members of the Academy of Political Science 
who attended is given below, but I cannot refrain from listing 
here the newspapers and magazines which were represented. 

The Albany Argus, Albany, N. Y. 

The Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

The Beacon, Wichita, Kansas 

The Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Vt. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Birmingham Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 

The Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 

The Evening Post, Charleston, S. C. 

The Evening Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 

The Galveston-Dallas News, Dallas, Texas 

The Greek National World, New York 

Le Temps, Paris, France 

La Revista, New York 

The Lowell Courier-Citizen, Lowell, Mass. 

The Manchester Guardian, Manchester, England 

The Newark Evening News, Newark, N. J. 

The New York American 

The Evening Post, New York 

The Globe, New York 

The New York Herald 

The New York Mail 

The Sun, New York 

The New York Times 

The New-Yorker Stoat s-Zeitung 
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The New York Tribune 

The World, New York 

The Pioneer Press and Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, Cal. 

The State Journal, Madison, Wis. 

The San Antonio Light, San Antonio, Texas 

The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La. 

The Tennessean and American, Nashville, Tenn. 

It is obvious how representative the newspapers were from 
the standpoint of geography and influence. But such an 
enumeration tells but part of the story. The following news- 
paper associations were represented at all the sessions of the 
Conference. 

The Associated Press 

The East and West News Bureau 

The Newspaper Enterprise Association 

The Noel News Service 

The Slav Press Bureau 

The Russian Information Bureau 

The United Press 

The most grateful acknowledgments are made to the Associated 
and United Press which every evening wired abstracts of the 
proceedings of the Conference to the 2700 newspapers through- 
out the country forming those associations. 

In addition to the daily press, the program committee 
thought it wise to have representatives of the magazines, par- 
ticularly tne weekly magazines which have always showed an 
interest in international affairs. The following magazines were 
represented at the Conference, in almost every case by an editor. 

The American Journal of International Law 

The Atlantic Monthly 

Colliers 

The Independent 

Leslie's Weekly 

The New Republic 
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The Review of Reviews 

The Survey 

The World Court Magazine 

That the efforts of the projectors of the Conference to realize 
its broad and liberal aim were appreciated by those who at- 
tended is best shown by a few brief newspaper quotations which 
are typical of many that have appeared in all parts of the 
country. In an admirable article that appeared in the Boston 
Herald of June 1 1, the following statement was made: 

The program fitted perfectly into the national situation of today, and 
even a cursory advance examination of subjects and speakers created 
an impression, later amply confirmed at the sessions of the Confer- 
ence itself, that sincere effort had been put forth to secure addresses 
by men of authority upon their respective themes and to obtain the 
widest variety of points of view. Delegates commented frequently 
upon the enormous amount of labor which the program must have 
cost and upon the smallness of the number of absentees and substitutes. 
It was clear from the outset that the delegates had come to Long 
Beach for business, and the lure of the splendid beach and esplanade 
detained but few from the sessions as they followed each other, 
morning, afternoon and night. 

An enthusiastic article in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of June 
6 states : 

The distinguishing feature of the Conference was its liberal spirit. 
The committee in charge took particular pains to have every point 
of view on every question presented. Every speaker was encouraged 
to talk right out. Every member of the audience was given a chance 
to discuss the points raised and to approve or condemn. The result 
was an unusual amount of keen discussion by the best American ex- 
perts in law, history and economics, all of which will soon be repro- 
duced from shorthand notes. 

While the problems which loomed up were many and serious, it 
became evident throughout the Conference that an increasing number 
of Americans are developing what President Butler of Columbia, in 
his address, called the " international mind." The very fact that so 
many Americans were able to participate in an intelligent discussion 
of the world's greatest problems proved that thinking Americans are 
no longer provincial. 
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An editorial of the Baltimore Sun of June I concludes as 
follows : 

It was with the idea of beginning this educational process on a 
large scale that the Conference on Foreign Relations was con- 
ceived by the Academy of Political Science, which was its sponsor. 
The speakers at this conference are leaders of public thought. They 
are men of many minds and varying views; they lead in different 
directions. That does not matter. No agreement upon foreign 
policies will be reached at the Conference, but trains of thought will 
be started, ideas will clash against ideas, and discussion of foreign 
affairs generally will be stimulated. In the course of time, through 
the newspapers and periodicals, in legislative halls and perhaps in 
political campaigns, the discussion will reach all classes of the people 
and the formation of that matured, intelligent public opinion on for- 
eign affairs, which is all-essential if America is to fill worthily her 
new place in world politics, will begin. Such, at least, is the hope 
of the projectors of this conference and all patriotic Americans will 
be glad to see the hope fulfilled. 

The statements of individuals concerning the usefulness of 
the Conference are just as enthusiastic as those of the news- 
papers. The managing editor of the Lowell Courier-Citizen 
writes : 

The Conference seemed to me a most admirable experiment, ceTtain 
to be stimulative of editorial intelligence in dealing with the prob- 
lems which are sure to arise as a consequence of the war. 

The editor of the Review of Reviews writes : 

The interest in the Conference was genuine and well sustained to 
the end. The sentiments that pervaded it were at once those of 
practical intelligence and of a high conception of international moral- 
ity. I am convinced that the publication of the papers will have 
great importance as we begin to approach the peace-making period. 

The general secretary of the World Peace Foundation writes : 

However good conferences are, I am sorry to say I generally reach 
my limit of appreciation — not to &ay endurance — on about the third 
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day. But, to my surprise and delight, the conference at Long 
Beach was increasingly interesting and stimulating to the very end. 
All things considered, I think it the most satisfactory thing of the 
kind that I have ever had the good fortune to attend ... I venture 
to express the hope, which I know is shared by many others, that this 
is the first of a series of such conferences. 

I feel that I can best close with a word of emphasis upon 
the thought contained in the last preceding sentence. Letter 
after letter has come from those who attended, making the 
suggestion that the Conference become a periodic affair. And 
the opinions of the newspapers on this point can best be summed 
up in the last sentence of the New York Evening Post's edi- 
torial on the Conference : 

The Conference should be repeated, even perhaps made an annual 
affair for stimulating our imagination as citizens of the world. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my own gratification at having 
been permitted to assist in the organization and conduct of the 
Conference. 

Sincerely yours, 

Stephen P. Duggan. 



